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“MERE GREGOIRE,” BY COURBET 


USTAVE COURBET played so 
important a rdéle in nineteenth 
century painting that he deserves 
to be represented in both his themes of 
landscape and portraiture. His sombre and 
profound feeling for nature has been well 
illustrated in “‘ Le Ruisseau du Puits Noir” 
lent by Martin A. Ryerson and in 
the extraordinary “Alpine Scene” in the 
Munger Collection, but until recently the 
Art Institute has lacked a figure painting. 
Through the purchase of the ‘“Mére 
Grégoire,” from the W. L. Mead Fund 
this need is more than adequately supplied, 
and the important sequence of French 
nineteenth century painting strengthened. 
Today when all the manifestoes and 
political pamphlets surrounding Courbet’s 
turbulent life are forgotten, it is a little 
dificult to see why Paris was once so 
shocked by his art. But in 1840 when 
he came up from the Franche-Comté, a 
hardy young peasant, there were only 
two ways of painting. One was either a 
Classicist and followed the pronounce- 
ments of Ingres, or one was a Romanticist 
and enrolled under the banner of Dela- 
croix. Classicism was more than the care- 
ful drawing of Greek and Roman figures in 
an harmonious and lightly keyed color 
scheme. It was a rigid, academic and 
intellectual approach to the whole problem 
of art. Romanticism, likewise, admitted 
of more than its discredited name implies 
today, for behind its conscious exoticism 
and somewhat baroque handling lay the 
theory that great art springs not from 
imitation but from imagination. Courbet 
weighed both systems briefly and re- 
jected both. Instead he would paint just 
what he saw. “Painting is an entirely 
physical language” he wrote, “and an 
abstract, invisible, nonexistent object does 
not come within its province.” At the 
same time the artist spent hours at the 
Louvre, studying the old masters, partic- 
ularly the Le Nains, Hals, and the other 
northern painters. 
In 1846 his “ Self-Portrait” was accepted 
by the Salon. Two years later came the 


revolutionary Salon of 1848 where he exhib- 
ited six paintings. In 1849 he returned to 
Ornans to paint the “Funeral,” an im- 
mense work containing forty-six full length 
figures, which were studied from village 
models in his own studio. Its bourgeois 
subject and downright method of painting 
found little favor, except with a group of 
social and political radicals who hailed 
Courbet as the founder of the new school of 
Realism. Later Courbet tried to repudiate 
the term, complaining that it had been 
forced upon him, but by this time he had 
committed himself to many of the beliefs 
set forth persuasively by Prud’hon and his 
circle. “‘ The Stone Breakers” and the “‘Sift- 
ers of Wheat,” finished in 1851 and 1854, 
were both subjects which could be turned to 
a social message, though it seems clear that 
all Courbet saw in these bent and worn 
peasant figures was new material for the 
language of paint. In 1855 he exhibited 
the “Atelier,” another painting of huge 
proportions, in which his own studio is 
taken as an allegory of life. In 1870 the 
painter’s revolutionary ideas were at the 
basis of a conspiracy which ended in the 
overturning of the Vendéme Column—a 
serious offense on which the new govern- 
ment took prompt action. Courbet was 
sentenced to prison for six months and 
was ultimately charged with the cost of 
replacing the monument. Ruined finan- 
cially, and with his paintings in danger of 
destruction, he fled across the border to 
Switzerland where he spent the last seven 
years of his life in exile. 

“Mére Grégoire” belongs to a hap- 
pier period in the artist’s life, the year 
1855,'soon after the success of his “Atelier” 


1Given to that time by Charles Léger, author of 
Courbet selon les Caricatures, Paris, 1920, and Courbet, 
Paris, 1929. He has very kindly written me concerning the 
history of the picture. ‘“Mére Grégoire’ was probably 
the painting shown in the Exposition of 1867, No. 96. It 
was caricatured by G. Randon for the i Amusant” 
of 1867. (See reproduction which comes from Léger’s enter- 
taining book on the caricatures.) Later, in 1872, Dr. 
Blondon, a friend of Courbet, had it reproduced by wood- 
engraving, and published under the title of “Mme. 
Gervais” in his Les Miséres des Gueux, p. 145. The paint- 
ing later was in the possession of the Prince de Wagram, and 
Mme. de la Tour d'Auvergne and is reproduced in color in 
the Studio (in America, Creative Art) for January 1930, p. 
17. It was exhibited at an important Exposition of French 
Art in St. Petersburg, rort. 
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and when he was at the height of his fame. 
He and his friends would gather daily at 
the small Brasserie Andler, over which 
Courbet had a studio, and which took its 
name from Andler-Keller, the Bavarian 
landlord. Corot, Decamps, Daumier, Bod- 
mer, Barye, Préault were among the 


artists who frequented the brasserie and 
the critics 


the poet, Baudelaire, and 
Théophile Silvestre 


stated flatly and concretely in paint. It 
is no wonder that Ingres’ idealism suffered 
a shock when confronted with some of 
Courbet’s work and that he wrote, “ This 
fellow is just an eye.” 

But the virtue of being “just an eye” 
is apparent in the masterly painting of the 
figure. Pushed to its limit, Courbet’s 
philosophy of realism gives you not the 

painting, but photog- 


raphy. And “ Mére 


and Castagnary of- 
ten found their way 
to the same table. 
Behind the counter 
sat Madame Andler, 
described by a con- 
temporary as a 
“stout lady with high 
color in her cheeks.” 
Twice at least Cour- 
bet painted her, once 
in the small canvas 
now in the Museum 
of Morlaix, and again 


Grégoire” is not 
photographic. When 
it came to the figure, 
he could not forget 
the Dutch Masters in 
the Louvre. He was 
always closer to Hals 
than to Meissonier. 
So in the rendering 
of the figure’s left 
hand, he has not only 
caught the realism of 
the gesture, but has 
made the most sure 


in the painting re- 
cently acquired by 
the Art Institute. 

In our version, 
which is the larger 
and more important, 
“Mere Grégoire” is 
painted as Courbet 
must have seen her 
many hundred times. 
A customer has just 
paid his bill; a few francs and centimes 
lie on the counter. She has carefully 
entered the amount in her green book and 
now turns and plucks a flower out of her 
bouquet, holding it out to him. Being a 
realist, Courbet painted her just as she 
was, with a fine dispassionate understand- 
ing of the visual elements which went in 
to make up her appearance. He painted 
her surroundings without any concession 
to charm or prettiness, refusing to suppress 
the ugly pattern of the marble-top of the 
counter or to omit the dark, awkward sha- 
dow below it. The olive-drab wall and the 
warm hues of the woodwork are carefully 
noted. Here was a typical every-day sub- 
ject from the life that he knew, to be 


votre! 


MADAME GREGOIRE. 


Est-ce que, par impossible, cette dame-aurait 
eu l’audace de se faire passer aup"és de M. Cour- 
bet pour la Mére Grégocre, cette bonne et aimable 
commeére & I'cil brillant, au teint fleuri, a la 
bouche riante, que nous connaissons tous?... Ah! 
cher et illustre maitre! quelle erreur serait la 


“MERE GREGOIRE” AS SEEN BY HER 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
THE “JOURNAL AMUSANT” OF 1867 


A CARTOON FROM 


and delicate selec- 
tion of tones and 
has painted the 
fingers and palm 
with a few, simpli- 
fied strokes. The 
head is a masterpiece 
of the same direct 
seeing. Again there 
are no concessions. 
The light falls on Mére Grégoire’s face 
abruptly and ungraciously, but once more 
Courbet has turned reality into art by the 
strength of his modeling, and the exact 
gradation of his color. All through the 
figure one can see how he subordinated 
the planes to give an impression of broad 
mass, and no detail of lace cuff or collar 
or no elaboration of brooch or gold chain 
is allowed to mar the unity. The result is 
a portrait which presents “‘ Mére Grégoire” 
and nothing else; even so well painted a 
bit as the bouquet of flowers seems extra- 
neous. Here Courbet has spoken in the 
exact language of paint, flatly it is true 
but with what genius of expression! 
Daniet Catron Ricu. 
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RIVER SCENE, PORTION OF A PAINTED SCROLL. BY HISHIKAWA MORONOBU (1638-1714) 


A PAINTED SCROLL OF THE EARLY UKIYO-E SCHOOL 


HE Institute has recently received 

through the generosity of Miss Kate 

S. Buckingham an important Japa- 
nese painting of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, unsigned but almost undoubtedly 
painted by the great master Hishikawa 
Moronobu. It is in the form of a long hori- 
zontal scroll or makimono measuring sixteen 
and three-quarters feet in length and one 
foot and one-half in width and is painted 
upon three pieces of silk of equal dimen- 
sions. The subject deals with the pastimes 
and pleasures of the spring, summer and 
autumn seasons with a slight introduction 
to early winter. 

A painting by Moronobu or any artist 
of his school illustrating the life of the 
passing world is a particularly appropriate 
addition to the Institute collections since 
we already have the opportunity of 
studying the important Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection of Japanese prints. 


Hishikawa Moronobu is generally called 
the father of the Japanese print. He was 
much more than this; he was the second 
founder of the popular school of painting 
known as Ukiyo-é, “ pictures of the fleeting 
world.” He revivified to a remarkable 
degree the style of painting inaugurated 
by Iwasa Matahei—a type in which the 
subjects were taken from the everyday 
life of the populace. With the rise of the 
common people undér the peaceful regime 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, an urgent 
demand for a popular art to meet popular 
demands came into being. The art of the 
classic painters did not satisfy the gay life 
of the capital where feudal lords and their 
attendants came on annual pilgrimages 
and where artisans and tradesmen were 
prospering and rising to positions of wealth 
and leisure. Scenes from the life about 
them were those most desired by the 
people of Yedo. The theatre where the 
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actors were popular idols, the tea houses 
known far and wide for the beauty of the 
waitresses, the gay processions of singers, 
street entertainers and dancers, these were 
the subjects loved and understood by the 
common people who could not be appealed 
to in an intimate way by the serene land- 
scapes of the Chinese school or the Bud- 
dhist divinities appropriately seen in the 
temples. Moronobu not only satisfied the 
general throngs with an art of their own 
in the form of his illustrated books and 
his superb single sheet prints, but also 
occasionally painted for wealthier patrons 
more elaborate pictures of the life of his 
day in the form of kakemono or makimono 
such as ours. 

The date of the birth of Hishikawa 
Moronobu is generally accepted as 1625 
and that of his death as 1694 or 1695. He 
was the son of a famous embroiderer and 
pattern designer in the village of Hoda 
near Yedo. While a youth he assisted his 
father in decorating and designing gorge- 
ous kimono, and at the same time studied 
the Tosa style of painting as well as the 
Kano style. In the Tosa school he learned 
his remarkable use of color. On our scroll 
we see the rich greens and vibrant reds of 
the Tosa masters, colors which seem to 
disappear in the later Ukiyo-é paintings, 
where an entirely different scheme of 
color appears, a pleasing but much weaker 
combination of tones. Added to his 
marvelous use of color Moronobu had 
great power of apparently easy drawing. 
Sweeping lines translate lively motion 
and the impression of a living figure 
beneath the moving garments is brought 
out with the fewest possible strokes. Gay 
animation is wonderfully expressed in the 
twist of a head or the intense look in an 
eye, and character is profoundly indicated 
in the varied types he loved to portray. 
All of these qualities are in evidence in 
our recent acquisition. 

Beginning at the right end of our scroll 
we enter the spring season and find a 
party grouped together under the blos- 
soming cherry trees. Two servants carry 
a shy young woman seated in a palanquin. 
She is attended by two maids and two 


men-servants, one an old wrinkled man 
with a remarkably interesting face, care- 
worn but filled with a fresh delight as he 
looks up beyond the green pine tree to the 
blossoms above. The main group is 
seated on the ground within an enclosure 
of white curtains on which the kirit mon 
(badge) is boldly painted. In this form it 
was used by the Ashikaga family as well 
as others. Old and young musicians are 
grouped together playing the koto, flute, 
shoulder drum and samisen, the latter 
instrument being strummed by a young 
man and an old blind man: The firm line 
with which the first is drawn suggests the 
full vigor of youth, while the broken and 
uneven line adds to the impression of the 
failing strength of the old musician. Near 
a folding screen a seated man holds out a 
fan on which to receive a sake cup from 
his kneeling companion. The robe on this 
woman is one of the most charming bits 
of color in the entire scroll. It is a pearl 
gray ornamented with large cherry blos- 
soms in red and white. Here as on many 
others of the kimono one seems to see the 
art of Moronobu the embroiderer and 
pattern designer, for the blossoms are 
drawn in fine broken lines suggesting em- 
broidery or brocade. 

Passing over a little hillock and beyond 
another group of merrymakers, the next 
portion of the scroll is reached—the part 
depicting the summer season. This por- 
tion of our scroll is strikingly like a part 
of the Moronobu scroll in the recent 
catalogue of the Kawasaki Collection; in 
fact, the boat there bears the same name 
as the one here, ‘‘The Kawatabe-maru.” 
Our artist has painted a lively river scene 
where two large pleasure boats and a small 
skiff float past an interesting shore line. 
On the first boat, ‘The Togoku-maru,” a 
group of men are playing a game of 
sukoroku and a party at the back are deal- 
ing with a food seller who has pulled the 
skiff up alongside. The second boat, 
“The Kawatabe-maru” is drawn up to 
the shore and the boatman asleep at the 
helm is letting it ride lazily on the little 
waves. The front is hung in bamboo and 
silk curtains on which the Matsudaira 
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WOMAN ON VERANDAH, PORTION OF THE SCROLL 


mon may be distinguished. In the back a 
merry party is going on. Three little 
dancers swirl around to a drummed ac- 
companiment and amuse a large dignified 
man with shaven head. On the shore a 
varied group passes by. Three young men 
with swords seem to be suddenly parting 
company and a huge swashbuckler, an 
otokodate, grasps his long sword and looks 
out menacingly from under his basket-hat 
of disguise. His groom follows with alacrity. 
They are in sharp contrast to the serene 
company just behind: women and children 
who chat with one another and seem to 
interest an aged grandmother carrying a 
tiny bald-headed baby inside her kimono 
and leaning her left hand on the head of 
a little boy. Her smiling old face is a won- 
derful bit of portraiture. The most interest- 
ing person in this part of the picture lies 
upon the roof of the boat. He is a drowsy 
young dude who is having his eyebrows 
pulled by a most devoted servant much to 
the entertainment of a fellow passenger 
who is also cooling off on the roof. 

In the autumn section of the scroll the 
artist has pictured a football game played 


within an enclosure by noblemen in court 
costume just as they play it today. The 
girls and women entertain themselves with 
handball and within the adjoining house 
the aristocratic game of incense-snifing 
may be studied with the fascinating 
paraphernalia pictured in detail. Near the 
close of the scroll a woman in black steps 
along a verandah in view of a garden with 
curving stream and thatched tea house. 
She is a typical Moronobu figure instinct 
with life and expressing a decided mood. 
The folds of her black kimono are indicated 
in thin lines of gold, an added decoration 
most cleverly used throughout this scroll 


for patterning and outlining garments. 


The figures in this painting capture one’s 
interest immediately although the sur- 
roundings are equally appealing in their 
delineation. The trees, flowers, hills and 
streams are exquisite in their color and 
drawing but throughout this painting, as 
in all ukiyo-é art, the landscape remains 
an unobtrusive background to the fas- 
cinating picture of late seventeenth cen- 
tury life. 
Heten C. Gunsautus 
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A LOAN EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY DELACROIX 


Eugéne Delacroix, the chief exponent 

of French Romanticism, are being 
shown until April 20th in an important 
loan exhibition now on view in the East 
Galleries. Due to the generosity of other 
American museums and private collectors, 
the Art Institute is privileged to show 
over forty works in oil, about thirty water 
colors and studies, and forty-five etchings 
and lithographs by the artist. Delacroix’ 
reputation has gone through a series of 
curious changes. During his lifetime, he 
was properly regarded as one of the great- 
est of French artists, but afterwards, par- 
ticularly outside of France, his fame de- 
clined until he was looked upon as merely 
quaint or exotic. It is only recently that 
his true place as the father of modern 
painting has been made clear, and his un- 
doubted influence on every great painter 
of the nineteenth century, from Daumier 
to Cézanne, has been admitted. 

Many sides of Delacroix’ achievement 
are shown in the present exhibition, which 
suggests the influences surrounding the 
painter, as well as his final triumphant 
synthesis and creation. His Moroccan 
subjects are represented in the magnificent 
“Fanatics of Tangiers” (1838) and “The 
Collecting of the Arabian Tax” (1863) 
lent by Louis W. Hill, in the portrait of an 
“Algerian Child,” from the Chester Dale 
Collection and in the ‘‘Combat of the 
Giaour and Pacha” (1828), owned by 
Potter Palmer. The painter’s use of 
literary inspiration is shown in “ Mar- 
guerite at Church” (1842), lent by John 
Gleeson, and in the “Abduction of Rebec- 
ca” (1846) from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The Art Institute, itself, owns a 
precious replica of ‘‘Dante’s Bark,” 
Delacroix’ first entry to the Salon of 1822 
which today hangs in the Louvre, while 
sketches for the ‘ Death of Sardanapalus”’ 
(1844), lent by Wildenstein and Company, 
and for “ Algerian Women in their Apart- 
ment” (1834) and the “Boissy d’Anglas”’ 


Prneine Da drawings, and prints by 


(183 1) from the Smith College Museum of 


Art, are all connected with major works. 


““ABDUCTION OF REBECCA,” BY DELACROIX 
LENT BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


From Smith College, too, comes a detail, 
restudied eight or ten years later, from the 
“Scenes of the Massacre at Chios,” 
Delacroix’ second great painting, shown 
in 1824. 

The French are coming to regard the 
artist as their Michelangelo, from the 
decorations which he made for the 
Chambre du Roi and the Church of 
Saint Sulpice. Through the generosity of 
Wildenstein and Company, and the Adolph 
Lewisohn Collection, we are able to show 
important first renderings for the murals 
of the Chambre as well as one extraordi- 
nary color-sketch for Saint-Sulpice. The 
drawings, and water-colors range from 
the early, finished works, to later impres- 
sions in pencil or pen, with color faintly 
applied. A showing of the famous “Faust” 
lithographs, through the courtesy of 
Frederick Keppel and Company, and the 
*‘Hamlet Suite” from the L. B. Williams 
Collection, as well as a_ representative 
selection of the etchings illustrate the 
painter’s command over mediums other 
than paint. 
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SOME EARLY MUSLIM TEXTILE FRAGMENTS 


HE gen- 

erosity 

of Mar- 
tin A. Ryerson 
has enabled 
the Art Insti- 
tute to pro- 
cure twenty 
fragments 
of Egypto- 
Arabic tex- 


tiles, mostly FIG. I. TAPESTRY BORDER, EGYPT, ELEVENTH CENTURY 


of the Fatimid 
period (969-1171 A.D.). To appreciate 
these fully one must consider their histori- 
cal and cultural background. Burial cus- 
toms in Egypt became less and less careful 
after the disappearance of the old faith 
which demanded the elaborate ritual of 
mummification. The transition was gradual, 
however, and this accounts for the far 
better preservation of garments from the 
Coptic period, compared to the little 
fragments procurable from the Muham- 
madan era, which followed. 

After the Arab invasion of Egypt in 639, 
we find the tapestry work for which the 
Copts had become justly famous quietly 
progressing in channels not widely dif- 
ferent from those which dominated before. 
Some modification in design to conform 
with Muslim faith gradually penetrated, 
at the same time that silk came to be ex- 
tensively used, but the old Coptic style, 
with human figures incorporated in the 
design, and Christian 
symbols, has _ been 
found in wool tex- 
tiles from Upper 
Egypt far into the 
Muslim era. During 
the first three hun- 
dred years of Mus- 
lim rule the govern- 
ors changed fre- 
quently and were 
either completely or 
at least religiously 
dependent on the 
kalifate. 


FIG. 3. SILK FOUND IN EGYPT. FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 


In 969, 
however, the 
decisive step 
was taken 
when the 
Fatimids es- 
tablished the 
first heretical 
dynasty, not 
only in Egypt 
but in all the 
Muslim world. 
Until then 
previous independent powers had recog- 
nized the religious leaderships of the 
kalif. For more than two centuries this 
dynasty held sway in Egypt, and during 
that period arts and crafts blossomed forth, 
sponsored by royal patronage. The center 
in fashionable court life of the time was 
the newly erected palace Cairo. 

In this world of elaborate court life the 
textile arts were of great importance. It 
became customary for the ruler to confer 
honorary garments on worthy subjects on 
a scale vastly greater than the distribution 
of the Order of the Garter in the British 
empire. For this purpose large textile 
workshops with adjoining storehouses 
were maintained, and the official in charge 
was an officer of high importance. Great 
care was taken in the etiquette of color 
and material in these garments, we are 
told by the historian, El] Makrizy. A man 
of the sword wore a khil’a of red satin, 
lined with yellow 
satin from 
His outer garment 
was embroidered with 
gold, trimmed 
with miniver and 
beaver, and his cap 
which was com- 
pletely hidden by the 
turban, was of gold 
brocade. When one 
adds the jewel-stud- 
ded girdle, damas- 

1A term used for the Byzan- 


tine (Roman) Empire, and 
later for Seljuk Turks. 
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cened sword 
and horse 
with corre- 
spondingly 
fine trap- 
pings, one has 
a fairly vivid 
picture of a 
nobleman of 
the day. 
Green and 
white were 
the colors of 
the men of 
learning, while the lower ranks had to be 
satished with garments without fur. From 
this description and others which one may 
find in lists of inventory and inheritance, 
one learns that imported textiles (from 
Rum and Sicily) were widely used. The 
matching of actual pieces with these 
descriptions is still however an unsolved 
problem. Embroideries of Egypto-Mu- 
hammadan provenance have also come 
down to us and these are often considered 
harem work. They, like the other textiles, 
vary greatly in quality. 

Of the Ryerson fragments one piece 
seems rather closely related to the Coptic 
period with its classical tradition. It has 
a narrow dark blue border with undulating 
vine reserved in white, a good example of 
tapestry work in wool on linen cloth. 
Of the remaining pieces, sixteen may be 
attributed to the Fatimid period while the 
remaining three with all probability belong 
to the succeeding reign of the Mam- 
luks (1250-1516). Thirteen of the Fatimid 
pieces are tapestry woven borders in silk 
on linen 
ground. ‘The 
designs in- 
clude inter- 
lacing bands, 
circular me- 
dallions con- 
taining birds 
(Fig. 2) or 
other animals, 
arabesques, 
both floral and 
conventional 


FIG. 2. TAPESTRY BORDER, EGYPT, ELEVENTH-TWELFTH 
CENTURIES 


FIG. 4. TAPESTRY BORDER, EGYPT 


(Fig. 1), and 
inscriptions. 
The latter are 
all short re- 
peated say- 
ings, prayers 
or quotations 
from the 
Koran in 
rather de- 
based writing. 
In the case of 
both pieces 
illustrated the 
words “help from God” are repeated, 
in Fig. 2 worked in cufic, in Fig. 1 in 
Nashki writing. One piece, which is ex- 
tremely fragile, has arabesques and animal 
roundels in silk on a gold ground, and must 
have belonged to a gorgeous coat. 

Of the three pieces from the Mamluk 
reign the most interesting by far is Fig. 3, 
a silk with pale blue design and white out- 
lines on a dark blue ground. The weaving 
is a double cloth-twill, the ground formed 
by a fine cloth and the design by a much 
firmer twill. The design is rather natu- 
ralistic in its drawing, and may have been 
related to contemporary Chinese silks, 
which we know were imported in no small 
numbers. The little piece of rep edge 
which is attached, as well as the design 
itself relates it in type to a piece in the 
Kunstgewerbemuseum in Berlin.2. That 
these pieces were woven in Egypt is 
doubtful, to say the least. Fig. 4 shows a 
piece which falls rather out of line with 
the rest. The design—large vases formed 
by conventionalization of double birds— 
has come 
down to us in 
several differ- 
ent branches 
of Mediter- 
ranean em- 
broidery. It is 
reserved in 
white with red 
outline on a 


dark blue 
204.278A, Ernst 

Kiihnel; Islamische 
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ground. Not so much the motives, set as 
they are in a long row without any border 
or circles to confine them, as the treat- 
ment of this design makes one wonder 
about the provenance and age of this 
piece. Mamluk time would be the earliest 
possibility. 

Looking at this addition to our collec- 
tion as a whole it gives, if not a complete 
selection of the types of Egypto-Arabic 
textiles, a good survey of the scope of 
Fatimid work, and in two instances it 
contributes additions to the material 
available in Kiihnel’s excellent book on 
the subject. One piece (29.892) combines 
small tapestry-woven motives of conven- 
tional flying birds (?) forming triangular 
panels with self-colored woven borders of 
geometric design.* The first motive alone 
would be characteristic of the Fatimid 
period, while the second is dated by Dr. 
Kiihnel as Mamluk. The other piece 
refers us to Dr. Kiihnel’s introductory 
note about textiles decorated with darning 
stitch. There he leaves it an open ques- 
tion whether these pieces were embroid- 
ered or worked in with a shuttle, simultane- 
ously with the weaving of the linen. No. 
29.907 in our collection shows decided 
affinities to the textiles of this group. The 
red design—highly conventionalized cufic 
writing—is worked in close accurate 
darning stitch, but at one point of the 
repeat, it is relieved by satin stitch, a 
feat which would be impossible to do with 
the shuttle. 

By studying these textiles one learns 
both to understand and admire the work- 
man who made them, and the social 
system which promoted the growth of such 
an art. Jutre MIcHELET 


*Kiihnel Op. Cit. 3207 Pl. 41 
4] bid, 57 ff. 


PRINTS BY HIROSHIGE 


In response to several requests, the next 
exhibition of Japanese Prints from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection will be 
the Springtime Landscapes by Hiroshige, 
last shown in May, 1926. 


A “VERNIS-MARTIN” FAN 


ANS of the “vernis-Martin” type 

are among the rarest known to col- 
lectors, so the Decorative Arts De- 
partment is particularly fortunate to have 
secured one through the generosity of 
Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson. Inspired by the 
great admiration of society for the lustrous 
polish of Oriental lacquer, French crafts- 
men and artists of the eighteenth century 
turned their attention to imitating it. The 
most successful aspirants were the “ Fréres 
Martin,” Guillaume, Etienne-Simon, Ju- 
lien, and Robert, sons of Etienne Martin, a 
tailor in the rue du Faubourg Saint-An- 
toine, Paris. They became celebrated 
for their discovery of a composition of 
copal rosin base that equalled the trans- 
lucent enamel-like varnish of China and 
Japan, and which came to be known as 
“‘vernis-Martin.” It is not known which 
of the four found this composition and it 
is without proof that Jal attributes the 
discovery to Robert. There has even been 
some question as to whether or not these 
brothers actually invented this varnish, 
but at least if they did not, as a decree of 
April 15, 1753, states, “they carried this 
to a high degree of perfection.” The patent 
authorizing them to exploit their product 
was accorded them by letters, November 
27, 1730. A place of manufacture in the 
rue de Faubourg Saint-Martin was estab- 
lished, apprentices acquired and in the “Le 
Mercure,” 1732, appeared the following, 
“Le sieur Martin, the elder, who may be 
said to have considerably enriched the 
beaux arts in Europe by imitating and 
even surpassing in many respects the 
beautiful varnishes and reliefs of China 
and Japan, gives notice to the public that 
he undertakes panels, friezes, ceilings, 
carriages, etc., in splendid varnishings.” 
The exact date on which they were 
authorized to assume the title of ‘‘ Manu- 
facture royale” is not known, but that it 
was before 1748 is proved by the state- 
ment in a public sheet of that date “La 
manufacture royale de MM. Martin for 
the beautiful Chinese lacquers is situated 
Faubourg Saint-Martin, Faubourg Saint- 
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““VERNIS-MARTIN” FAN. FRENCH, PERIOD OF LOUIS XV. GIFT OF MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON 


Denis and rue Saint Magloire.” Their suc- 
cess was such that they were obliged to 
open additional studios; the principal shop 
being directed by Guillaume and Etienne- 
Simon, and the others by Julien and 
Robert. 

Experimenting in the lacquering of 
small objects such as snuff-boxes, étuis, 
etc., the Martin brothers developed a 
method of decoration admirably suited to 
the brisé fan. This form of the folded fan 
introduced into Europe in the sixteenth 
century, had no mount but was entirely 
made up of a number of blades or sticks 
of ivory, mother of pearl, or fine wood, 
fastened at the head by means of a pin or 
rivet and further connected by a ribbon 
running through each blade at or near the 
circumference. These fans which came to 
be known as “vernis-Martin fans,”’ were 
delicately painted and gilded with thinly 
applied oil paint and the whole surface 
coated with the fine transparent lac- 
varnish that had made the brothers 
famous. The splendor of the sheen, per- 
fection of the polish and its immunity 
from cracking, made them much sought 
after and highly prized by the fashionable 
people of the day. There has been much 


discussion as to who executed the actual 
painting, but the great variety in style, 
manner and handling of the subjects de- 
picted on the fans, disposes of the theory 
that all of it was done by the Martin 
family. The family must, however, be 
credited with the original conception of 
style and method of decoration. 

Mrs. Ryerson’s recent gift is the brisé 
type in ivory, inlaid with small decorated 
bits of mother of pearl and has been painted 
to give the effect of leaf and sticks. The 
medallions on the top span of the sticks 
contain scenes of gay classical figures and 
musicians, while below, near the rivet are 
a portrait head and two medallions of 
birds and animals. All these cartouches 
are enclosed in an ornamental setting 
made up of curious mixture of Chinoiserie 
figures, semi-Persian ornament, French 
decorative units such as are found on Rouen 
pottery, and exquisitely wrought gilded 
tracery, and a highly polished surface. 
The reverse side of this fan, while not so 
elaborately decorated, has been executed 
with the same careful attention to design 
and technique which makes it equally 
interesting and attractive. 

Mivprep Davison. 
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MRS. RAYMOND’S GIFT 
educators, through their 


wide-spread messages in the lecture 

field and national publications, seem 
completely absorbed at present with the 
proposition so eloquently stated by the 
late President Burton of Michigan State 
University, “‘The destiny of the nation is 
largely at the disposal of its recreation.” 
Constructive recreation cannot be gained 
entirely through the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the arts. It must also entail 
individual participation in the production 
and presentation of the arts. For the 
sixth year, a special opportunity to 
further this among the young people of 
Chicago is made possible through the 
James Nelson Raymond Public School 
and Children’s Lecture Fund of the Art 
Institute. This year, Mrs. Raymond’s 
gift of two thousand dollars, supplement- 
ing her other generous gifts previously 
acknowledged, makes possible the fur- 
therance of this work. 

One thousand five hundred children a 
week, twenty-six weeks a year, are given 
practical lecture instruction in Fullerton 
Hall with assigned problems for home work. 
The drawings, carvings, tie-dyes, etc. 
which these children from every corner of 
Chicago and Cook County do are carefully 
criticized and marked by Dudley Crafts 
Watson, the lecturer of the course, and his 
assistant, George Buehr. In this way the 
young people of Chicago are being helped 
to develop special crafts and avocations as 
a matter of recreation. 

Another aim of the courses is to give 
additional impetus to the work being done 
in the Department of Drawing in the 
schools under Miss Lucy Silke, Supervisor 
of Art in the Public Schools, and her corps 
of District Supervisors. In addition to 
these classes, the Fund provides lecture 
demonstrations in public graded and high 
school assemblies where thousands of 
children are reached who cannot be ac- 
commodated in Fullerton Hall. 

The programs for the children of mem- 
bers are printed every month in the Bul- 
letin. 


THE DAVIES EXHIBITION 
HE Art Institute of Chicago has 


been deeply interested in the recent 

exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in memory of the late Arthur 
B. Davies. The painter at one time attend- 
ed the School of the Institute, and the 
Museum was among the first in the country 
to recognize his authentic qualities in the 
field of poetic landscape and figure compo- 
sition. His unceasing quest for perfection 
which he carried into the fields of decora- 
tive arts, mural painting and prints, his 
high standards of workmanship, as well 
as his active sympathy with Modern art, 
all show him as a rare and distinguished 
spirit. 

Three paintings belonging to the In- 
stitute were included in the Metropolitan 
Exhibition, among them the famous, 
**Maya, Mirror of IIlusions,”’ while Martin 
A. Ryerson lent ten examples from his 
considerable collection of Davies’ work. 
At the present time the Print Department 
of the Art Institute is showing about one 
hundred prints by the artist. 


GARDNER SYMONS, 1863-1930 
e- SYMONS, one of Amer- 


ica’s best known landscape paint- 

ers, died on January 12, 1930. He 
was born in Chicago in 1863; attended the 
School of the Art Institute and later 
studied in Munich, London and Paris. His 
vigorous, colorful translation of French 
impressionism to our native countryside 
gained him recognition both at home 
and abroad. He was awarded numerous 
medals and prizes at Carnegie, Corcoran 
and the National Academy of Design. 
Museums and Art Institutes throughout 
the country bought many of his works, 
favoring the snow scenes which the artist 
painted with distinction. In 1910, The 
Friends of American Art presented to the 
Institute, Symons’ ‘Winter Sun” now 
on view in the De Wolf Gallery, (52b), 
and later in 1921, “The Top of the Hill 
and Beyond” was purchased from the W. 
Moses Willner Fund. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 


Monpays, 1:30 P.M. 

Aprit 7—Color Schemes in the Garden (the last lecture to be repeated at 7:00 p.M.). _14—The 
Loveliest Gardens I Have Seen (stereopticon). 21—The Most Beautiful Rooms I 
Know (stereopticon). 28—Gardens in Japan. By Professor E. H. Elwood. 

May s—The New Architecture, Outside and Inside (stereopticon). _12—Indian Blankets, Their 
Beauty and Use. By Mrs. Thomas Wood Stevens. 19—The First American Houses, 
Indian and Spanish with Present Day Adaptations. By Mrs. Thomas Wood Stevens. 
26—Gardens on Terrace and Housetop. By Mrs. Thomas Wood Stevens. 


B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. 
Aprit 1—Chinese Sculpture. 8—Chinese Painting. 15—The Spanish Altarpiece. 22—Spanish 
Tapestries. 29—Modern Spanish Paintings. _ 
May 6—The Rise of Nineteenth Century Romanticism. By George Buehr. 13—Renoir and 
Monet. By George Buehr. 20—Van Gogh and El Greco. By George Buehr. 27—Our 


French Paintings of the Modern School. By Miss Bertha Alling. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 


Fripays, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 
Aprit 4—Figures in Abstraction. 11—The Figure in Color. 18—Three-Color Landscapes. 25— 


Still Life Flower Painting. __ 
May 2—Garden Painting. 9—Sketching in Pencil, Watercolor and Crayon. By George Buehr. 


ss in Oil. By George Buehr. 23—How to Employ the Summer. By George 
uehr. 


D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FRIDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. 
Aprit 4—Tenth International Water color Exhibition. 11—Japanese Prints of Flowers and Gar- 
dens (permanent collection). 18—Our Great Examples of Christian Art (permanent col- 


lections). 23—Muhammadan Rugs (permanent collection). 

May 2—Exhibition of Paintings by Contemporary Belgian Artists. g—Sculpture by Mario Korbel. 
By George Buehr. 16—Exhibition of Paintings by Contemp~rary Belgian Artists. By 
George Buehr. 23—Survey of the May Exhibitions. By George Buehr. 


E. UNUSUAL JOURNEYS WITH THE ARTISTS 


FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 

Aprit 4—Art of the Child. 11—The Last Word in Applied Design (stereopticon)._18—Monsalvat, 
A Journey to the Sacred Mountain of Spain (stereopticon). 25—The Moor, a Story of 
the Rise and Fall of the Moorish Kingdom in Spain (stereopticon). 

May 2—Venice, the Painters’ Interpretation of the City of Lagoons (stereopticon). 


tF. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN PRO- 
VIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 10:30 A.M.—FULLERTON HALL 
*Aprit 5—Flower Painting. *12—The Best Drawings of the Past Two Years (stereopticon). 19— 
Making a Poster. By George Buehr. 26—Sketching in Pencil, Water color, and Crayon. 


By George Buehr. ; 
May 3—Sketching in Oil. By George Buehr. 1o—The Spring Landscape. By George Buehr. 


17— Composition Out of Doors. By George Buehr. 24—How to Employ the Summer. 
By George Buehr. 


*On these dates, the classes are at 1:30 P. M. instead of 10:30 A. M. 
t This Fund also provides annually seventy-eight lecture classes in Fullerton Hall to pupils from public grade and high 


schools, and eighty-four assembly lectures in the schools within Cook County. 
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LECTURES ON PAINTING BEGINNING APRIL 6. 
To BE GIVEN IN FULLERTON HALt aT 5:00 P.M. ON SuNDAYS BY HELEN F. MAcKENzie, 
Aprit 6—Florence in the Thirteenth Century. 
ApriL 13—Siena in the Fourteenth Century. 
Aprit 20—Botticelli and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Aprit 27—Michelangelo and Raphael. 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 1—May 1—Exhibition of Contemporary French Water Colors from the 
Collection of Martin A. Ryerson. Gallery 43. 

January 1—Aprit 15—Japanese Prints by Katsushika Hokusai, from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

Fesruary 1—May 20—Selected Etchings by Rembrandt from the Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection. Gallery 18. 

Fesruary 3—May 1—Some Fifteenth Century Book Illustrations: German and 
Florentine. Gallery rg. Fine Prints of Four Centuries. Gallery 16. 

Fespruary 6—May 1—Early Italian Engravings, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
Gallery 17. 

Fesruary 10—May 1—Loan Collection of Replicas of Early Christian Mosaics, Gal- 
lery 5. 

Fesruary 24—May 1—Loan Collection of Chinese Bronzes and Silver. Gallery H13. 

Marcu 12—May 5—Costume Prints and Dolls from 1780 to 1925. The Children’s Museum. 

Marcu 12—Aprit 30—Exhibition of Prints by Arthur B. Davies (1862-1929). Gallery 12. 

Marcu 15—Aprit 30—French Decorative Prints of the Eighteenth Century. Gallery 13. 

Marcu 19—Aprit 21—International Exhibition of Contemporary Glass and Rugs. 
The Decorative Arts Galleries. 

Marcu 20—Aprit 20—Tenth International Water Color Exhibition. Galleries G55—G6o. 

Marcu 20—Aprit 20—Water-oils by Charles H. Chapman. Gallery G54. 

Marcu 20—Aprit 20—Loan Exhibition of Works by Delacroix. Galleries Gs2—G53. 

Aprit 1—May 1—Fifty Photographs of Bridges, lent by Charles S. Whitney, Burnham 
Library of Architecture. 

ApriL 15—JuNeE 30—Springtime Landscapes by Hiroshige, from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

May 1—June 1—Exhibition of Contemporary Belgian Painting, Graphic Art, and 
Sculpture. Galleries Gs2—G6o0; Exhibition of Sculpture by Mario Korbel. 

May 1—June 1—Second International Exhibit by the Chicago Camera Club. Gal- 


lery G59. 
THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, serv- 
ing table d’héte and 4 la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 
4:45. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
Futterton aT 2:30 P.M. 
For MemsBers AND STUDENTS 


APRIL 
1—Lecture: “The New Art Awakening in America.’ 
and architect. 
8—Lecture: “Delacroix—the Hero of Modern Painting.” Daniel Catton Rich, As- 
sistant Curator of Painting, The Art Institute of Chicago. 


Alfonso Iannelli, designer 
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LECTURES IN DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There is a 
special fee for the sketch class. In addition to the regular series of lectures the Department talks 
for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided for school groups who wish to visit 
the Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for study of some particular field. 
Guide service for visitors may be arranged. 

The following schedule of lectures will begin on March 31 and continue through June 14: 

ART CENTERS OF FRANCE. Mownpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The architecture, painting 
and sculpture of Paris, the chateaux district, Normandy, Brittany and other parts of provincial 
France will be discussed. The course is an excellent background for travel in France. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. Ten talks in the 
galleries on the permanent and current exhibitions. 

PERIOD FURNITURE AND ITS BACKGROUNDS. Wepnespays at 2:00. Miss Parker. 
A survey of the great styles of interior architecture and their furnishings, illustrated with slides 
and the period rooms and furniture in the Art Institute collections. 

COLOR. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Six talks on color to help develop a more dis- 
criminating use and enjoyment of color. Illustrated chiefly by examples of fine color in the Art 
Institute collections. 

THE HISTORY OF ART, as a means to esthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 
This course will follow the chronological development of the arts from the Renaissance period 
to modern times. Its principal object is to develop and enrich esthetic enjoyment through dis- 
cussion of the different elements that make for beauty in sculpture, painting and architecture in 
the great periods of art 

ART CENTERS OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Frivays at 6:30. Miss Parker. The 
architecture, painting and sculpture of Belgium and Holland. For those contemplating a trip 
abroad this course supplies an excellent background and will help not only to determine what 
to see in these picturesque countries but how to enjoy it with more intelligent appreciation. To 
be followed by Germany. 

STORIES OF GREAT CRAFTSMEN. Sarturpays at 9:20. Miss Mackenzie. Glimpses of the 
art of such craftsmen as the potter, the glass blower, the metal worker, the wood carver, the 
weaver, the book binder. Free to all children. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Tuespays From 10 To 12. Mrs. Stevens. 


Drawing and painting from the costumed model for those who would like to try to paint. 
A registration of 25 is necessary. 


The fee for this course is $10.00. 


*MODERN PAINTING. Monpays FROM 2:15 TO 4:15. 
post-impressionism and modern tendencies. 


Asst. Prof. Driscoll. 


Impressionism, 


*A University College Course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit. First meeting March 31. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR FEBRUARY, 1930 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


Mrs. E. Julius Albrecht 
Mrs. H. G. B. Alexander 
Mrs. Louis Alexander 
Mrs. Alva C. Austin 
Mrs. Orville E. Babcock 
Mrs. Clarence W. Balke 
Robert Bartlett 

Mrs. M. C. Beymer 

H. Bolotin 

Arnold Howard Brink 
Miss Edith E. Buchele 
Mrs. William Griswold Burt 
Mrs. William L. Busch 
Mrs. Charles G. Cushing 
Walter C. Doering 
George S. Dunham 

Mrs. Walter E. Dunham 
Clarence W. Farrier 
Mrs. Olga M. Ferguson 


W. C. Frohning 

Mrs. N. P. Frye 

W. J. Gibbs 

Thomas W. Harwood 
Harold Heitmann 

Miss Mary A. Hendry 
Otto Henry 

Milton George Heyman 
Mrs. Arthur G. Hoadley 
Mary L. Hull 

Ruth King 

Mrs. N. Leopold 
Mrs. Henry D. Lewis 
Mrs. Linus Long 

Mrs. John J. Louis 

Mrs. Charles A. Lundberg 
Mrs. Helen Maass 
Frank M. Messenger 
Mrs. Mabel Ann Mickey 


Mrs. May Wells Noyes 
Carrie F. Patterson 

Mrs. C. K. Pomeroy 

Mrs. Marion L. Pratt 
Mrs. E. L. Randle 

Dr. S. Ritter 

Mrs. E. W. A. Rowles 
Mrs. J. Woodruff Saul 
Carlos P. Sawyer 

E. A. Small, Jr. 

Dr. Merle J. Snow 

Mrs. J. O. Stoll 

Mrs. Ernest W. Sundell 
Mrs. James W. Switzer 
Mrs. Edgar C. Tunelius 
Mrs. Albert Henry Veeder 
Mrs. Henry Belin Voorhees 
Mrs. E. V. Wills 

Miss S. Edna Wilson 
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